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INTRODUCTION 

The 2004-05 school year marked the fifth year of the implementation of the 
Cornerstone National Literacy Initiative. By the end of this fifth year, Cornerstone 
activities were being carried out in 22 schools in 7 districts 1 . Since the New York 
Institute for Special Education awarded the evaluation of Cornerstone to the New York 
University Institute for Education and Social Policy (IESP) in 2001, IESP has tracked 
both Cornerstone implementation and Cornerstone outcomes at participating school sites. 
This fourth evaluation report summarizes findings from data collected during the 2004-05 
school year, including surveys, interviews, standardized student test score outcomes, and 
results of the Developmental Reading Assessment (DRA). 

The report is organized into five sections. An introductory section explains the 
goals of the evaluation, the context in which the Cornerstone reform is operating, and 
lays out our understanding of the Cornerstone theory of action and a description of the 
Cornerstone model. The section that follows examines the implementation of 
Cornerstone in the schools by clustering them along four levels of implementation. The 
impact of Cornerstone on school culture, classroom instruction, and on students’ social- 
emotional and academic growth as well as test score growth is analyzed in the third 
section. In the fourth section we consider the lessons learned from the preceding analysis 
in terms of factors that foster or challenge Cornerstone implementation. A concluding 
section summarizes the major findings of our report and offers recommendations for 
Cornerstone’s ongoing and future work. The appendices include an addendum report that 
explores the first year of the Foundation school model, background information on the 
schools participating in Cornerstone as well as technical information about our analysis. 

As we write, Cornerstone’s sixth year is well underway. Many of the lessons 
learned from the early years of implementation have already been integrated into current 
Cornerstone operations. Cornerstone has reflected on its work and learned from both 
successes and challenges in the wide variety of contexts within which it works. Our 
report offers systematic analysis of data from participating Cornerstone sites to contribute 



1 We distinguish between four types of Cornerstone schools: Cornerstone-supported schools which include the 
Foundation schools, district-supported schools that have been brought on in existing Cornerstone districts where 
Cornerstone support is paid for by the district, partner sites that have teamed with Foundation schools and are also 
supported with district funds, and one school that is supported by outside funding. 
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to the organization’s knowledge base and enhance its efforts to strengthen future work in 
the schools. 

EVALUATION GOALS 

Our evaluation seeks to document and understand the implementation and impact 
of the Cornerstone Initiative in participating schools. Three research questions continue 
to frame our evaluation: 

• To what extent have participating schools and districts implemented 
the Cornerstone model? 

• To what extent has implementation made an impact on school culture, 
classroom instruction, and students’ social-emotional and academic 
growth? 

• To what extent have student test scores and DRA levels in 
participating schools and districts changed as a result of Cornerstone’s 
implementation? 

We address the first two questions by collecting and analyzing survey and 
interview data from all participating sites and districts, and from Cornerstone staff. We 
address the third question by analyzing the results of district and state standardized test 
scores administered to students in Cornerstone schools, and by analyzing the outcomes of 
the Developmental Reading Assessment (DRA), an instrument used in Cornerstone 
schools to evaluate student literacy growth. 

CONTEXT 

Instructional practices in literacy have changed dramatically over the last 25 
years, through the introduction of schema theory, new research on comprehension and 
metacognition, a shift toward literature-based instruction, integrated approaches to 
language arts, and process approaches to teaching writing. In 1998, the National 
Research Council, based on a meta-analysis of the empirical research on early literacy, 
found that the most effective literacy instruction combines explicit instruction in skills 
such as phonics and phonemic awareness embedded in enjoyable and motivating reading 
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and writing activities that emphasize comprehension and meaning. This combination, 
usually defined as the balanced literacy approach, is generally accepted as best practice 
by the major professional education associations and is required by state and federal 
policies. 

Despite the many changes in instructional strategies, as well as in curriculum and 
materials, elementary school reading achievement has remained relatively stable. 
Moreover, too many students leave school lacking the skills needed to succeed in today’s 
society, and a disturbing achievement gap exists between middle-class white students and 
low-income and/or minority students. Growing public concern has defined providing 
better literacy instruction a national priority for improving the nation’s education. When 
policymakers and educators turned to research to discover what reforms would promote 
better student literacy, one of the most compelling findings was that the quality of the 
classroom instruction that children receive in reading — irrespective of the specific 
curriculum, program or materials — has the greatest impact on reading achievement.” 

The primary vehicle for advancing the quality of classroom instruction is 
improving teacher practice and effectiveness through professional development. 
Improving teacher practice and effectiveness, however, requires teachers to do much 
more than rearrange their classrooms into learning centers, adopt new teaching 
techniques, or use different reading materials. For many teachers, successful practice 
involves examining, and perhaps changing, some of their most fundamental and often 
unarticulated values and beliefs about the nature of teaching and learning. There is 
consensus that effective professional development takes substantial time, is driven by a 
long-term coherent plan, is based on knowledge of human learning and change, and 
requires ongoing in-classroom support. Effective professional development is supported 
by collegial and collaborative relationships among teachers, and depends on strong 
instructional leadership from school administrators. 



2 Pressley, M. Allington, R., Morrow, L., Baker, K., Nelson, E., Wharton-McDonald, R. (1998). The Nature of Effective 
First-Grade Literacy Instruction. Report Series 1 1007. Albany, NY: CELA. Retrieved from 
http://cela.albany.edu/reports/lstgradelit/main.html. 
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THE CORNERSTONE NATIONAL LITERACY INITIATIVE 

Cornerstone is a national initiative designed to improve the quality of literacy 
instruction in low-performing, high-poverty elementary schools. In the Cornerstone 
model, continuous professional development is defined as most essential to this effort, as 
indicated in the organization’s mission statement, “ Ensuring student literacy through 
professional development .” Cornerstone’s goal is to ensure that all children reach an 
acceptable standard of literacy by third grade. 

The Cornerstone Theory of Action is shown in Figure 1. 



Figure 1. Cornerstone Theory of Action 
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CORNERSTONE PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

Cornerstone professional development is firmly rooted in social learning theories 
that emphasize the importance of social interaction and modeling in human growth and 
development. These theories hold that, rather than passively receive information, 
learners actively construct their own understanding based on what they leam 
observationally through modeling, as well as from their own previous knowledge and 
experiences. The Cornerstone model makes extensive use of scaffolding, an instructional 
strategy in which the teacher models the desired strategy or task to be learned, then 
gradually shifts responsibility for accomplishing the task over to the learner. 



The Cornerstone Initiative consists of the following program components: 



Support for School-Based Professional Development and Teacher Learning 

Each Cornerstone school selects two teacher coaches, usually from among the 
school faculty, to provide leadership in improving literacy knowledge and 
teaching practice within their school. Each coach is released from their teaching 
responsibilities half time to work as a Cornerstone coach. 
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Cornerstone assigns a staff team to each school to provide in-school literacy 
support, technology support, leadership development, parent/community 
development support, and support in working with the district. Staff team 
members help the coaches develop expertise in student and adult learning, 
literacy, and professional inquiry. Other members of the staff team provide 
support for the school principal and parent involvement. 

Cornerstone coaches lead a wide range of professional development activities 
designed to enhance teacher content knowledge including whole faculty 
professional development, grade-level meetings, school-based workshops, 
and book study. In-classroom modeling, demonstrations, and peer coaching 

are essential elements in the Cornerstone model. 

To enhance professional learning, Cornerstone provides each school with 
information technology equipment including laptops, videoconferencing 
equipment, digital cameras, and multimedia projectors, as well as technical 
support. 

At the beginning of each school year, Cornerstone team members work with the 
whole school faculty on strategic planning. Teachers and administers develop an 
asset map that identifies school strengths and challenges, leading to the creation 
of school goals and a literacy action plan. 

Each school establishes a leadership team consisting of the Cornerstone coaches, 
the school principal, other school administrators, supervisors or teachers, and 
parents/community members. The leadership team meets regularly to discuss 
implementation and address literacy issues and concerns. 

Cornerstone coaches and school principals participate in Cornerstone national 
and regional meetings. 

The Cornerstone staff team works with the school leadership team to plan school-based 
professional development experiences based on the unique needs of the school and 
district. Cornerstone provides individualized support and development to principals, 
coaches, family/community representatives, district strategy managers, and 
superintendents. 

Cornerstone Literacy Framework 

Cornerstone provides a comprehensive, research-based literacy framework that 
defines the essential elements of literacy learning. The literacy framework 
describes two types of cognitive strategies: surface structure systems (grapho- 
phonic, lexical, syntactic, and word problem solving strategies) and deep structure 
systems (semantic, schematic, pragmatic, and cognitive strategies for 
comprehending.) Cornerstone’s professional development activities often have 
focused on the deep structure systems to meet a perceived need in the field. 
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Family and Community Development 

Literacy learning takes place both in and out of school, within social, personal, 
and instructional contexts. Cornerstone staff team members assist schools in 
working in partnership with parents to support children’s literacy development. 
Schools are able to apply for additional funds for parent involvement activities. 

School Review and Self-Assessment 

Each year, school review teams, composed of peers from other districts and led 
by Cornerstone staff, visit each school for several days to analyze school progress 
in implementing the Cornerstone approach. They subsequently prepare a written 
report for each school visited. Annually, Cornerstone coaches and school 
principals participate in at least one review visit. These visits serve as 
professional development opportunities for review team participants. 

Foundation Status 

Schools that have been successful at implementing Cornerstone over the course of 
the four-year implementation cycle apply for and can be awarded three additional 
years of support, and become Foundation schools. Foundation schools partner 
with other district schools to spread the Cornerstone work. 

CORNERSTONE LOGIC MODEL 

The Cornerstone staff team works to build school-based expertise throughout the 
four years of program participation. The logic model presented in Figure 2, describes 
Cornerstone’s intended program inputs, activities, outputs and resulting benefits. The 
model makes explicit the expected links between program investments and intended 
outcomes and helps further articulate Cornerstone’s theory of action by showing exactly 
how the Initiative is expected to produce the desired results. The links between 
professional development and student achievement in the logic model are not direct. 
Within each school, the two literacy coaches, supported by the school principal, are the 
key actors in planning and implementing the various professional development activities. 
Professional development influences teacher knowledge and practice and helps build a 
shared philosophy about teaching and learning within the school. Improved teacher 
knowledge and practice, in turn, results in more effective classroom instruction that 
brings about increased student knowledge and skills leading to better student 
achievement. 

Two types of variables can facilitate or hinder program implementation and the 
accomplishment of program goals. Antecedent variables are influences present before 
the program intervention. They include teacher and administrator knowledge of literacy 
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instruction and philosophies about teaching and learning, school or district reading 
approaches, existing school culture, and previous experience with embedded professional 
development. Mediating variables operate at the same time as the intervention. These 
can include district-level support for Cornerstone; teacher, coach and principal turnover; 
competing priorities within the district or school; and student mobility. We consider the 
influence of these variables in the following sections. 



Figure 2. Cornerstone Logic Model 
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All of the work above occurs against the backdrop of the school district context. 



The Sample 

During 2004-05, Cornerstone staff worked directly with 18 schools within seven 
school districts. Table 1 provides a list of the 2004-05 Cornerstone schools included in 
the analysis presented in the sections below and indicates when they joined the Initiative. 



3 

Williams Elementary in Greenwood, MS was not considered in the analysis for this report. The school 
experienced a tumultuous 2004-05 school year. Williams’ new principal was under investigation for fiscal 
wrongdoing while in a previous position at another district, and because of this issue, there was a hiatus in 
Cornerstone support during the fall of 2005. Ultimately, there was another change in school leadership 
mid-year and Cornerstone resumed working with the school. The data we collected this year reflect the 
instability: the information was contradictory and often inaccurate— and was thus not usable. 
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Table 1. Cornerstone Districts and Schools in the Fourth Year Evaluation Report 



DISTRICT 


Schools 


Year Joined Cornerstone 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Bridgeport, CT 


Marin 






Maplewood Annex 




Greenwood, MS 


Threadgill 





Horry County, SC Aynor Y 

North Myrtle Beach 

Elementary (NMBE) S 

South Conway Y 

Waccamaw Y 



Jackson, MS 


Lake 


y 








Watkins 


Y 






New Haven, CT 


Bishop Woods 
Dwight 




Y 


Y 




Martin Luther King (MLK) 
Ross-Woodward 




Y 


Y 


Springfield, MA 


Freedman 




Y 






Harris 




Y 




Talladega, AL 


Stemley Road 


Y 








Sycamore 


Y 







IMPLEMENTATION 

In this report, we create clusters of schools ranked by their level of 
implementation, and then examine the implementation of Cornerstone components within 
each cluster. In previous reports, we analyzed our data in terms of the length of time 
cohorts of schools had participated in Cornerstone. One of our primary findings was that 
schools participating in Cornerstone the longest were implementing the Initiative at 
higher levels than schools that had joined more recently. Although the length of 
engagement with the Initiative plays a role in the level of implementation schools exhibit, 
the level of uniformity among cohorts was not consistent, and there was much less 
uniformity among cohorts in 2004-05 than in past years. In addition, using a time-cohort 
method to group schools limited understanding of the unique conditions at each site that 
have contributed to or threatened implementation. The implementation ranking presented 
in this report improves upon the implementation index presented in our Third Year 
Report because it considers both quantitative and qualitative measures. The previous 
implementation index relied exclusively on survey data from K-3 teachers and ranked 
schools only relative to one another. 
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Cornerstone’s primary mission is "to ensure that all children reach an acceptable 
level of literacy by 3 grade." Given that mission, Cornerstone staff originally 
emphasized K-3 literacy instruction in its work with schools. But not all participating 
schools concentrated their resources on these early grades, and since those first years, 
Cornerstone has increasingly defined itself as a whole-school reform with a literacy 
focus. Consequently, Cornerstone activities have expanded to include fourth grade and 
beyond in many of the schools participating in the Initiative. Because of this whole- 
school emphasis, our analysis includes information gathered from teachers in grades four 
and above in addition to early grades to determine the overall implementation ranking of 
a school. 

Additionally, Cornerstone defines program success as the expansion of 
Cornerstone practices to other schools within participating districts. At the conclusion of 
the 2004-05 school year, two models for expanding the Cornerstone work were in place: 
two districts had completed their first year of supporting a foundation school-partner 
model and two districts had completed the first year of district-supported Cornerstone 
schools. The first year of Foundation schools’ work with their partner schools is 
examined in Appendix A. 

Implementation Ranking 

To analyze schools’ Cornerstone implementation level, we used both survey and 
interview data, and included data from teachers in all elementary grades within each 
school from 17 Cornerstone schools, including the four Foundation schools. We 
examined each school along important components of the Cornerstone model: school- 
based planning including asset mapping, leadership team meetings, and development of 
literacy action plans; whole-school professional learning activities such as book study 
groups and grade-level meetings (common planning time); classroom-based learning 
such as coaching, demonstrations, modeling, and observations; and the amount of coach 
contact with faculty. Within each cluster, we examined school-level factors that 
contribute to or hamper implementation such as school leadership and principal support 
for the Initiative as well as staff turnover. (More detailed information about the 
implementation ranking methodology is provided in Appendix B). 
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Implementation varied depending on a number of school-level factors. Given the 
range of organizational and contextual differences among the schools participating in the 
Initiative, and because of the non-prescriptive and adaptable nature of the Cornerstone 
model, such variation is predictable. However, our analyses of these 17 sites identified 
four clusters of schools, ranked according to their level of implementation: 



Fulfilling Schools: Cornerstone implementation was evident across the 
school, was fully developed; and signs of institutionalization were also 
evident. Cornerstone was embedded into school culture and organization 
and transcended mere continuation of activities. 4 

Implementing Schools: The majority of teachers were regularly 
implementing Cornerstone components and those components were well 
developed. 

Partially Implementing Schools: Cornerstone components and practices 
were being implemented by some teachers with some students, but had not 
been fully developed. 

Low Implementing Schools: Some elements of Cornerstone were being 
implemented by a segment of faculty and students, but implementation 
faced significant internal and external challenges that impeded the spread 
of the Initiative. 

Each cluster represents a range of implementation. However, within each cluster 
we found commonalities that led to a number of insights about indicators of effective 
implementation. 



Findings 

In 2004-05, the majority of Cornerstone schools (12 out of 17) were categorized 
as either Fulfilling (six schools) or Implementing schools (six schools) that were either 
progressing toward institutionalization or were institutionalizing Cornerstone practices. 
We characterize the nature of implementation in these clusters in more depth below. 



4 Miles, M. &. Huberman, A.M. (1984). Innovation Up Close: How School Improvement Works. NY: Plenum Press. 
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Fulfilling Schools 

There were six schools that met the criteria of Fulfilling. These schools were 
located in both northern and southern districts, and ranged in size from small to large. 
Fulfilling schools conducted planning activities including the asset map (with the 
exception of one school), and continued to use the asset map throughout the year. 
Fulfilling schools also held regular leadership team meetings. Professional learning 
opportunities were also in place: schools had regular book studies and common planning 
time. This cluster of schools also implemented an uninterrupted literacy block across the 
school at the K-3 level. Coaches in Fulfilling schools were released from classroom 
responsibilities to do Cornerstone work, and teachers reported working with those 
coaches. 

Planning 

Careful and deliberate planning was a feature common to Fulfilling schools. 

Plans for an entire year of continuous, integrated professional development were 
developed in Fulfilling schools before school started, and were adapted to meet changes 
that arose, including results from self- and school reviews. School-wide planning 
activities at Fulfilling schools included the asset mapping exercise, and the asset map 
goals were revisited several times throughout the year during faculty meetings. Both the 
practice of asset mapping and continual reference to the goals helped foster a collective 
sense of responsibility for the work. Commitment to both the process and content of the 
asset mapping among coaches and principals, as well as faculty, was seen across 
Fulfilling schools. Among Fulfilling schools, the asset map was displayed and 
accessible. 

Planning for Cornerstone activities largely took place during leadership team 
meetings. The composition of leadership teams across Fulfilling sites varied — all 
included the principals and coaches, while most tried to achieve representation from all 
grade levels and include other literacy specialists and parent representatives. However 
their charge to guide Cornerstone work in the building was consistent. Among Fulfilling 
schools in their third and fourth years of implementation, leadership teams met weekly. 
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Among their foundation counterparts, these meetings were held bi-weekly. One 
foundation school reported convening the full leadership team monthly, but 
supplemented this with more frequent meetings between the coaches and the principal to 
coordinate work within their school and with the partner school. 

Fulfilling schools typically had a planning or management unit in place before 
their participation in Cornerstone began. Once Cornerstone was initiated, these schools 
either held separate meetings or combined the groups. As part of their planning, 
principals and leadership teams drew on student data to identify the professional 
development needs at their schools. Data from other sources such as the asset map, 
teacher surveys, and standardized test results also contributed to development of their 
plan. 

Professional Learning 

Coaching 

In all Fulfilling schools coaches were released half time to pursue their coaching 
responsibilities and develop their own capacities. The majority of coaches at Fulfilling 
sites were classroom-based teachers who shared classroom responsibilities with a co- 
teacher who could take over during their “Cornerstone time.” In Fulfilling schools, 
coaches modeled effective instructional practice for other teachers, conducted 
demonstration lessons, visited classrooms, participated in grade level meetings, and 
worked with Cornerstone staff through on-site meetings or videoconferences. How their 
time was spent varied at each site and depended on needs as assessed by the literacy 
action plan. Coaches also led school- wide professional development activities such as 
extended-day professional development sessions. 

Survey data 5 indicates that coaches at all Fulfilling schools were perceived by 
their colleagues as knowledgeable, helpful, open, and approachable. Most teachers 
(81%) reported consistent communication with coaches, and 90% of teachers indicated 
that they receive valuable feedback on their literacy instruction from a Cornerstone coach 
(see Appendix C). 6 



5 Survey data throughout the report includes all teachers in elementary grades within the Cornerstone schools. 

6 Survey responses from 146 teachers from the six Fulfilling schools were included in our analysis. 
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Book Study 

Among Fulfilling schools, regular book study groups met during staff meetings or 
during grade-level meetings (and were thus mandatory) or were sometimes held during 
time before or after school (and were voluntary). Book studies were seen as helpful by 
staff and enjoyed high levels of participation (78% of teachers report attending a 
Cornerstone book study once a month or more) (see Appendix C). Study groups among 
Fulfilling schools were often facilitated by teachers, rather than by the coaches or the 
principal. Having other teachers run the groups was described as capacity building by 
many Fulfilling sites. Principals and coaches participated in these meetings which they 
regarded as important learning opportunities. 

Grade-Level Meetings & Staff Meetings 

Commitment to Cornerstone was evident in the prominent role accorded 
Cornerstone within school grade-level meetings, staff meetings, and common planning 
time. Principals created schedules that accommodated regular common planning time for 
teachers and worked to ensure that this time was not consumed with non-Cornerstone 
work. Principals in Fulfilling schools not only mandated regular grade-level meetings, 
but also regularly attended these meetings. In the words of one principal, “If I’m in the 
building, I’m in the meeting.” 

Uninterrupted Literacy Block 

Administrative support not only secured time for coaches to implement 
Cornerstone activities, and provided teachers with time to collaborate and develop as 
professionals, it also provided an uninterrupted literacy block for children across 
Fulfilling schools. While every school in the Cornerstone Initiative had a literacy block 
in place, the Fulfilling schools provided an uninterrupted time in which to teach literacy 
to grades K-3. 

Staff Perceptions of Cornerstone 

Cornerstone practices were being used in classrooms across all grade levels in 
each Fulfilling school. Schools with formerly resistant teachers reported that those 
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teachers had abandoned their opposition. Principals in Fulfilling schools made their 
expectations about Cornerstone implementation explicit to their staff. As a result, 
teachers were uniformly aware that they were in a Cornerstone school, and that 
Cornerstone was not a “program” optionally added to their existing work. In every 
Fulfilling school, staff had very positive views of Cornerstone. As one fifth-grade teacher 
explained: “Almost everybody has heart-feltedly bought into this program. As long as I 
teach literacy. . . I will continue using Cornerstone because I really think it has a 
foundation, it has meaning, and it is effective with the students. I've never seen a program 
like this where it's covered all the bases.” 

School-Level Factors 

The Cornerstone logic model highlights the two prime supports for effective 
Cornerstone implementation: the principal must lay the groundwork through 
administrative and organizational support, and coaches and teachers must fully 
participate in strategic planning via asset mapping, developing a literacy action plan, and 
attending leadership team meetings. Among schools considered Fulfilling, these two 
categories of support were firmly in place. 

Leadership 

Principals in Fulfilling schools not only provided administrative support to the 
Cornerstone work, they were also firmly connected to classroom instruction. Principals 
articulated a clear instructional vision to teachers that incorporated Cornerstone. They 
spent time in classrooms and reviewed lessons; they expected teachers to implement the 
Cornerstone work; and they gave instructional feedback accordingly. Cornerstone was 
integrated with existing literacy programs in these schools, and principals and coaches 
articulated the relationship between Cornerstone and the district literacy plan and 
requirements. The principals in Fulfilling schools limited the number of competing 
claims on teachers’ time by integrating disparate demands and illustrating how these 
demands connected to an overall vision of literacy instruction. Staff, in turn, described 
Cornerstone as integrated with or complementing the district plan. Finally, leaders in 
Fulfilling schools understood the connections between the various components of 
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Cornerstone, from the book study to the school review to the asset map to the activities of 
the literacy block. They saw value in each of the separate activities and wove them into 
an integrated vision for improving literacy instruction at their school. 

Stability 

Staff and, in particular, leadership stability is often seen as contributing to the 
consistency of reform efforts over time. However, among the Fulfilling schools, only 
two have had the same principal throughout their Cornerstone tenure. All four of the 
Foundation schools have experienced leadership changes. Two principals were new to 
their schools during the first two years of beginning the Cornerstone work, the other 
schools had new principals during their third year of implementation. Similarly, few of 
the Fulfilling schools have had the same coaches throughout. 

The continuation of Cornerstone work in these schools, despite site team 
disruptions, was attributable to several factors including capacity building, leadership, 
and strategic management of transition periods. For example, the change in leadership 
within one of the foundation districts was managed strategically by the district such that a 
principal was moved from one Cornerstone school to the other and a teacher who had 
been at the school and was familiar with Cornerstone was promoted to the principal 
position. The potential disruption of a transition in school leadership in this case was 
mitigated by the district’s strategic response. 

Institutionalization 

A distinguishing characteristic of Fulfilling schools was the extent of 
institutionalization of Cornerstone practices that went beyond the implementation of 
specific activities. Principals created schedules that accommodated regular common 
planning time for teachers, and worked to ensure that this time was not consumed with 
non-Comerstone work. In Fulfilling schools, the underlying philosophy of Cornerstone 
had become part of the fabric of school life; one teacher explained: “Cornerstone is in 
every aspect of our school.” Teachers in these schools reported that Cornerstone had 
helped to create a common language among staff from different grades, and that full 
implementation had bridged differing pedagogical approaches to different subjects. 
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Fulfilling schools had fostered the expanded use of Cornerstone strategies to other areas 
of learning, so that Cornerstone was not only being used in language arts, but in science, 
math, social studies, and bilingual and ESL classrooms. 

Implementing Schools 

The six schools in the Implementing cluster were located in two school districts, 
one in the North and the other in the South. Site team members at all six schools reported 
that the fundamental components of Cornerstone were operating in their schools and 
expressed enthusiasm for the Initiative in interviews and surveys. However, particular 
challenges in each school impeded full implementation. The first- and second-year 
schools confronted issues common to schools new to the Initiative, such as developing 
functional co-teaching schedules for their literacy coaches, structuring an uninterrupted 
literacy block, and countering the resistance of teachers suspicious of new programs. 

Planning 

All schools participated in the asset mapping at the beginning of the year and 
most found it useful in guiding their Cornerstone activities. In some cases the process 
revealed important issues with which the school staff had to grapple. As one teacher at a 
first-year school explained, “It was very interesting to see... the wide range of opinions 
that everybody has. It’s given us some areas that we realize that we need to clarify so that 
everybody is more on the same page and [it’s given us] some objectives to work on.” 

Most of these schools held frequent leadership team meetings. However, two 
schools reported that the number of meetings that included the whole leadership team had 
decreased. These schools held smaller meetings that included just the coaches and the 
principal. 

Professional Learning 

Coaching 

In four Implementing schools, coaches were provided release time through the 
acquisition of a co-teacher. Two of the newer schools were still struggling to establish an 
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adequate schedule for coaches that allowed them to balance their teaching time with their 
coaching time. 

Teachers in all six schools reported that their coaches were helpful and effective. 
Unlike the Fulfilling schools, site team members at the majority of these Implementing 
schools report that coaches had not yet worked with all grade levels. In addition, while 
staff in all schools reported observing coaches model lessons, teachers in four of the six 
schools wanted more coach assistance in their classrooms. 

Whole School Learning 

Book study groups were established in all six schools, and teachers in 
Implementing schools report the highest levels of book study attendance. Grade-level 
and general faculty meetings in Implementing schools took place on a weekly or bi- 
weekly basis, and teachers report that Cornerstone was discussed frequently at these 
meetings. 

Uninterrupted Literacy Block 

Five of the six schools have successfully established an uninterrupted literacy 
block for grades K-3. Two of the six schools began an uninterrupted literacy block this 
year, and continue to work out the scheduling details. 

Staff Perceptions of Cornerstone 

Despite general support for Cornerstone among teachers in all six schools, site 
team members noted small pockets of resistance or anxiety among teachers regarding 
Cornerstone. This may be due to the newness of Cornerstone in most schools in this 
cluster. In contrast to Fulfilling schools, site team members also reported somewhat lower 
levels of positive attitudes toward Cornerstone among staff. A few veteran teachers in 
two new schools, for example, feared that focusing on comprehension strategies might 
bring down their students’ test scores. A staff member commented, “Second grade hasn’t 
been as easy to get on board. . .our teachers, a lot of them are older and have been 
teaching for a long, long time and their scores are always awesome.” 
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